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Farmers  are  likely  to  receive  higher  prices  for  eggs  in  1917  than  in  1946, 
since  1947  minimum  support  levels  will  be  higher  than  1946  returns.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  chickens  and  turkeys  will  probably  reach  new  high  levels  in  late  1946  or 
early  1 947  when  meat  supplies  will  continue  short  and  consumer  incomes  will  be  high. 

Under  the  Steagall  amendment,  prices  of  eggs,  chickens,  (excluding  live  birds 
weighing  less  than  3  1/2  pounds  and  all  broilers),  and  turkeys  must  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  at  least  during  1947  and  1948. 
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Hie  Poultry  and  Igg  Situation  at  a  Glance 


Item 


Unit  :  Month  t  gjJ-S  1  ^5  1  19*6 


Comments  about  I9U6 


Farm  production 


Million  doi.      Aug.        259.5       328.3  303.0 


Average  number  of  layers 
on  farms   


Bate  of  lay  per  hen 


Apparent  civilian  per 
capita  disappearance 


Frozen  egg  production   

Dried  egg  production   

Prices  received  by  farmers 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
percentage  of  parity  .... 


Retail  price  (B.A.I.)   

Kgg-feed  ratio   


Stocks:  1/ 

Shell   

Trosen  ... 
Dried  .... 


Chicks  hatched  

Potential  layers  on  farms  1/ 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  1/ 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
laying  mash  


Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  chickens   


Prices  received  by  farmers  as 
percentage  of  parity   


Betall  price  of  chickens  (BAI) 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  turkeys   


Stocks!  1/ 
Poultry,  excluding  turkeys.. 
Turkeys   


Chicken-feed  ratio 
Turkey- feed  ratio  . 


Becelpts  of  poultry  at  Central 
Western  Primary  Markets,  per 

plant  


Industrial  production  (FEB) 
Wholesale  prices  (BLS): 

All  commodities   

Farm  products  

Konagrl cultural  Income  pay- 
ments (Dept.  of  Commerce). 

1/  mad  of  month. 


Million 


Sumber 


Mil.  lb. 
•  ■ 


263.5       303.7  291.5 


Production  for  first  8  months  was  2  per- 
cent below  corresponding  period  of 
19^5. 

Layers  increased        of  one  percent  dar- 
ing August  compared  with  0.6  percent 
decrease  last  year. 


July 
■ 


Cts.  per  dot.  Aug. 


Percent 
Cts.  per  dos. 


■ 

July 


11.8 
27 

25.2 
87 

32.0 


13.0  12.5 

35  30 

26.2  20.6 

8.0  12.8 

U0.8  39.I 

112  88 

U8.3  U8.8 


About  usual  seasonal  Increase  from  July. 


Parity  index  rose  5  points  from  mid-July 
to  mid-August. 


Lh     f  *M 

KUi    A Qtn 

Aug. 

12.3 

lh.O 

10.0  t 

ajcbd  ib»  uiauic  lor           pi  00LU.C  t  ion 

than  average. 

1,000  cases 

s  I 

Mil.  lb. 

July 

7j.7>*3 
5.^98 

5,926    9.616  « 
6,631   6,96fc  1 
27        7  : 

Stocks  for  commercial  use  near 
record  levels. 

Million 
■ 

35.5 
57^.6 

105.8 
623.0 

30.8  t 

582.2  : 

Hatchings  for  broiler  production  are 
Increasing. 

■ 

287.5 

318.* 

291.2  1 

Dol.  per  cwt. 

Aug. 

2.61 

3.6l 

All  time  high. 

Poultry 

Cts.  per  lb. 
Percent 

Aug. 
■ 

17.2 
108 

28.6 

1*5 

27.6  i 
118  > 

Decrease  of  1.8  cents  from  previous 
month,  hut  in  early  September  were 
rising. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

July 

31.2 

U1.2 

U7.3  ! 

SIS 

Aug. 

18.1 

33.8 

32.8  « 

Mil.  lb. 
s.  ■ 

July 
■ 

53-7 
16.U 

82.6 
20.6 

115.2  « 
62.8  1 

Continues  a  record. 

Lb.  feed 

e.k 

9.« 

9.1  « 

■  s 

* 

8.6 

11.6 

8.h  ! 

1,000  lb. 

■ 

22,5 

25.2 

31.8  1 

General  business  oondltlons 
(Index  mmrters,  1935-39»100) 


July  1U6 


210  17* 


108.5  ijl.h  15^.2 

116.6  169.7  206.6 

138.0     2&0.3  afco.o 
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SUMMARY 

Earners  in  19^7  will  receive  higher  egg  prices  than  in  19^6.     Sharp  in- 
creases have  occurred  during  the  past  few  months  in  the  prices  paid  "by  farners, 
including  interest  and  taxes.     These  increases  raise  the  minimum  support  levels 
for  eggs.     During  the  I9U7  flush  production  season,  support  prices  (90  percent 
of  parity)  will  he  at  least  7  percent  ahove  prices  actually  received  "by  farmers 
this  year.     The  average  price  received  "by  farmers  fron  March  through  June  I9U6 
was  32. 4  cents  per  dozen,  96  percent  of  parity. 

Poultry  ration  costs  in  the  first  part  of  I3U7,  despite  record  feed  grain 
production,  are  expected  to  show  a  greater  percentage  increase  over  the  first 
part  of .  1946,  whon  ceiling  prices  were  in  effect  on  grains,  than  egg  prices. 
If  so,  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  will  be  lower  in  the  l^kj  hatching  season  than 
in  I9U6.     On  the  "basis  of  -ast  relationships,  this  would  result  in  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  nunoer  of  chickens  raised  in  I9U7  compared  with  I9U6,     Large  feed 
supplies  and  "better  distribution  however,  nay  temper  the  decrease.     Under  such 
circumstances,  the  nunher  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farms  by  January  1,  I9US  would 
"be    nearly  as  large  as  on  January  1,  19*17.     The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  January 
1,  I9U7  is  forecast  at  U35  million,  J  percent  below  the  previous  January  1,  hut  20 
percent  ahove  pre-war  (1935-33). 
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Egg  production  in  19^1  ..wilX>.,ll&~-6  to  .9  percent  lower  than  in  ±9^-6.  But, 
egg  supplies  will  decrease  less  than  production  "because  the  January  1,  19U7  pro- 
spective carryover  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs  will  "be  about  60  million  dozen,  shell- 
egg  equivalent,  ahove  January  1,  1946. 

Higher  egg  prices  in  19^+7  probably  will  "be  accompanied  "by  some  decrease 
in  egg  consumption.    The  1^U6  consumption  rate  is  indicated  at  about  370  eggs 
per  person,  and  second  only  to  the  I9U5  record  consumption  of  392  eggs  per 
person.     The  United  States  supply  of  and  demand  for  eggs  probably  will  "be  reason- 
ably well  in  "balance  at  support  prices  if  the  equivalent  of  100  million  to  200  mil. 
lion  dozen  eggs  are  procured  for  export. 

A  high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power  and  moderately  short  neat  sup- 
plies will  tend  to  keep  demand  for  chicken  and  turkey  strong  for  the  remainder 
of  19-t6  and  first  half  of  19^7  •     Chicken  prices  will  reach  new— record  peaks  in 
the  next  few  months  and  turkey  prices  nay  exceed  previous  highs.    But  prices  of 
chicken  and  turkey  are  expected  to  decline  after  mid— 19^7  when  seasonal  increases 
in  marketings  will  occur  and  when  consumer  incomes  may  be  declining. 

Total  chicken  meat  output  in  19^7  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  19^-6» 
Chicken  meat  from  farm  flocks  may  be  less,  in  line  with  the  prospective  decrease 
in  the  number  of  chickens  raised.    But  commercial  broiler  output,  reflecting 
favorable  returns  and  ample  feed  supplies,  will  increase  substantially.  Total 
chicken  meat  output  in  19^-6"  is  tentatively  indicated  at  3V'^50  million  pounds, 
15  percent  below  19^5°     Of  this  quantity,  commercial  broilers  account  for  about 
65O  million  pounds,  a  reduction  of  22  percent  from  the  record  19^5  output. 

The  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  19^7  is  likely  to  increase  over  19^-6  and 
may  exceed  thel9^5  record  of  nearly       million  birds.     Favorable  returns  to  turkey 
growers  for  the  past  four  years,  strong  demand  and  high  prices  for  turkeys  in 
the  first  half  of  19*+7i  and  sufficient  supplies  of  feed  will  stimulate  a  high  leve 
of  output. 
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The  longtime  upward  trend  in  rate  of  lay  probably  will  continue  with 
more  all-pullet  flocks  and  improved  efficiency  in  breeding  and  feeding 
practices.     This  will  further  level  out  seasonal  variation  in  egg  production. 

Foreign  trade  in  eggs  after  19^+7  is  expected  to  revert  to  its  prewar 
status  vhen  no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  annual  production  was  imported  or 
exported.     The  only  possible  large  outlet  at  present  appears  to  be  the 
United  Kingdom.     With  the  rehabilitation  of  poultry  numbers  in  Continental 
Surope  and  increased  exports  from  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina,  United 
States  exports  will  decline.     Total  exports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  from 
1941  through  19^5  were  nearly  2,500  million  dozen  shell  egg  equivalent,  about 
11  percent  of' the  tota.1  production,,     Two— thirds  of  the  exports  were  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  about  30  percent  to  the  USSR. 

So  long  a.s"  consumer  income  remains  substantially  above  prewar  more 
chicken;   and  turkey  meat  will  be  consumed  than  in  prewar  years.     Other  factors 
leading  to  gains  in  poultry  meat  production'  and  consumption  include  improved 
marketing  met  hods  and  more  efficient  production  techniques.  , 

Commercial  broiler  output  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  next  few 
years  and  probably  will  exceed  the  record  19U5  levels.     This  increase  will 
be  necessary  to  offset  a  decline  of  chicken  meat  output- from  farm  flocks 
resulting  from  a  5  to  10  percent  decline  in  egg  production, 

Turkey  meat  consumption  has  been  "becoming  less  highly  seasonal,  as 
a  larger  proportion  of  birds  are  being  consumed  in  the  "off-season"  (February- 
August).    This  trend  probably  will  stimulate  further  increases  in  turkey 
production.     Largest  percentage  increases  have  taken  place  in  the  northeast 
and  areas  surrounding  large  consuming  centers. 
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OUTIOOK'  DOR  1947 

BACKGROUIID  ~  Meat  Supply  Prospects  -  She  adequacy  of  meat  supplies 
■     -has  "been  important  in  determining  the  demand  for  poultry  products 
during  recent  years,  particularly  in  1945  an^  19^6»     Eggs  were 
plentiful  at  or  "below  ceiling  prices  except  for  p?rts  of  19^+3  an<l 
19 ^5 •     This  use  of  eggs  as  a  substitute  for  inert. was  to  some  extent 
responsible. for  the  relatively  favorahle  egg-price  situation  prevai 
ing  during  19^+5         the  first  half  of  l$b&a     The  demand- supply 
gap  for  meat  was  very  wide  in  19^+5»  "bV*  narrowed  in  1946.  Shortage 
of  meat  also  strengthened  the  demand  for  chicken  and  turkey _ during 
these  years. 

The  19^7  production  of  all  meats  is  expected  to  "be  somewhat 
"below  1946.     Most  of  the  reduction  probably  will  come  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year.    Per  capita,  mea.t  supplies  in  19^-7  may  be 
somewhat  smallo.r  than  in  1946.     During  the  first  half  of  19^7 > 
meat  supplies  are  likely  to  "be  less  than  in  1946,  but  by  the  latter 
half  will  probahly  he  ahead  of  19^-6.     If  price  ceilings  and  short- 
ages of  meat  continue  through  the  first  half  of  1947,  poultry  pro- 
ducts prohahly  vail  continue  to  supplement  the  short  supply  of 
meats.    Removal  of  price  ceilings  on  meats  after  mid-19^7  will 
restore  competition  between  eggs  and  mea,ts  on  a  price  basis. 

Table  1. -Production  and  consumption  of  red  meets,  average  1935-39 »  19^0-H6 


Year 

Average 
1935-39 

1940 
1941 
1942 
I9U3 

1944 
1945 
1946  1/ 


Product! on 


Mil.  lb, 


16,182 


13,995 
19^93 
21,73S 
24, I36 
24, 67O 
22,891 
22,  600 


Total 
Mil0  lp« 

16,303 
IS, 732 

is, 763 

18,245 
17,666 

17,S57 

20,644 


Civi lian  Consumption  

Per  person 


Pound 
125.6 

141.0 
141.4 

137.9 
136.3 
148.4 

137.7 

148.0 


l/  Tentative  indication,  September  1946. 

Feed  Supply  Prospects  -  The  most  severe  stages  of  the. tight 
feed  situation  apparently  had  passed  "by  early  July,  when  ne.w-crop 
wheat  and  oats  became  available  to  supplement  good  pasture's"  in 
most  sections  of  the  country.     During  May  and  June,  poult  r;/  culling 
operations  were  heavier  than  usual.    Also,  commercial  hatchings  in 
May,  June,  and  July  were  "below  any  recent  years.     This  resulted  in 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  late  chickens  raised. 
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September  prospects  for  feed-grain  supplies  in  the  1946-47 
feeding  season  are  favorable.     A  record  corn  crop  is  in  prospect, 
and  the  second  largest  crop  of  cat?  is  almost  all  harvested;  but 
barley  production  is  below  that  of  a  year  apo.    The . September 
indicated  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1946-47,   including  carry-over 
of  old-crop  grain  plus:  the  new  production,  would,  be.  the  second 
largest  or.  record,  and:  the  largest  on  the  basis  of  animals  to  be 
fed.    T'ith  .the  larger  domestic  supply  of  feed  grains  a  substantial 
reduction  is  expected  in  the  quantity  of  wheat.,  to  be  fed.  The 
output  of  high-nrotein  feed  may  be  about  the  same  in  1946-47  as  in 
1945-46.  •,.  ",-  ; 

The  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  1946-47  season, 
including  feed  grains,  byproduct  feeds,  and  wheat  and  rye  for  feed", 
on  the  b~.sis  of  September  indications-,  would  be  slightly  larger  than  : 
the  1945-46  total,  supply  of  160. .4  million  tons.     With  the  number'  '  -• 
of  livestock  on  January  1,  1947  .expected  toebe"  about ^^Q-~^p&&<&lik'^&hfiti 
the  previous  year,  the    supply  per  animal  unit  would  be  *6  to  7 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  : 

Egg  Prices  to  be  Higher, _  But 
Near  Support  Levels 


Domestic  demand  for  eggs  in  1947  is  expected  to  be  slightly  stronger  than 
in  1946,  Civilian  meat  supplies  may  be  slightly  smaller  and  the  level  of  national 
income  for  the  year  issspected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  194C.     Dei.and.  for  egg 
experts  at  present  is  unsteady.     Although  there  will  be  some  export  demand  during 
1947,  no  firm  contracts  have  as  yet  been  made  hetv.reen  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.     About  10  million  cases  cf  eggs  are  being  used  in  1946  for 
drying  and  freezing  for  export,  equivalent  to  6  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

Prices  received  by  farm,  rs  for  eggs  next  spring  probably  will  be  at  or 
near  support  levels.    Total  supplies  available  may    exceed  demand  for^ domes  tic 
use  at  support  prices  by  100  to  200  million  dozen  shell.     Because  of  recent  and 
prospective  increases  in  the  parity  index,  the  minimum  support  level  of  90  per- 
cent of  parity  during  the  flush  production  season  (March-June)   of  1947  will  be 
close  to  35  cents  per  dozen.     The  minimum  support  love!  during  the  flush  pro- 
duction season  cf  1946  was  29  cents  per  dosen.     Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
March-June,   1946  averaged  32.4  cents  per  dozen,  96  percent  of  parity.     The  parity 
index  for  March-June  194G  averaged  184,  while  on  August  15  it  was  204,  an  in- 
crease of  11  percent.   (See  Table  2) 

The  over-all  demand  for  eggs  has  been  weaker  in  1946  than  in  1945.'  Even 
though  egg  production  is  no::  estimated  at  about  5  percent  less  than  1945,  prices 
received  by  farmers,.'  averaging'  approximately  38  cents  per  dozen,  are  3  percent 
below  1945. 

The  weaker  consumer  demand  for  eggs  during  1946  resulted  partly  because 
of  larger  meat  supplies.     (See  table  1.)     Civilian  per  capita  egg  consumption 
is  tentatively  indicated  at  about  370  eggs,  about  20  eggs  below  the  record  of 
1945.     Export  demand  has  been  materially  stronger  in  1946  than  in  1945,  with 
the  US DA  purchasing  the  equivalent  of  about  300  million  dozen  shell  eggs  for 
foreign  shipment  compared  with  105  million  dozen  purchased  in  1945.. 
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Year 


1930 
1531 

1932 

1933 
193b 

1935 


1937 

193a 
1939 
19H0 
131*1 
1942 


Table  2.-  Eggs:    Average  prices  received  "by  farmers,  parity  price,  and 
c..;farn  price  as  percentage  of-. parity  price,  1930-^5  r.nnual, 

19^-6  by,  months 


l/.  Preliminary  indication,  September,  19^6 

Price  Support s  for  Eggs  under  the 
Steaga.ll  Amendment 


Fa.rm  ■ 
pri  ce 

Parity 
price 

1     t Farm 

•  J-  X  O          CI  D 

S"n  op/>  pyi  "f",  extra  ' 

•  01 

!    p  ?  r  i  t  y 

Ye  n  r  ! 

Parm 
price 

Par  it  ,7 
'  price 

:  Farm 

•       ^pi  J.  C_,t3  dS 

J  perce  ntago 
'  of 

P  -x  -  u.v. 

Cpnt 

(Vnt  <5 

PpT»r>prit; 

1    Cent  s 

C  enfc 

Percent 

2[5. 1 

3^.U 

7"^ 

lQ^l 

•  3S.7 

j>h.  g 

111 

IS.  6 

^0.3 

61 

•  19 

J    33.  g 

36.5 

92 

16.0 

26.7 

60 

'  19U5 

•  39.0 

37.  3 

105 

15.3 

25  .  S 

^9 

19^61/ 

.    3S.  Q 

J+1.0 

93 

ig;H 

27:7 

6fi 

J  an*  ! 

106 

22.0 

.  S6" 

Pec . 

:  32.6 

35.6 

92 

-23.-0 

27.3  • 

&t 

:  .  Mar.  : 

■  32. 1 

32o9 

9S 

21.7 

2S.6 

76 

Apr..  : 

31.3 

32.7 

96 

21.3 

27.1 

79 

•    May  : 

"^2. 0 

33.7 

S7 

13.  k 

26.7 

69  : 

June 

'  33.5 

35.1 

95  . 

19.1 

26.9 

71 

•  July  : 

37.1 

Hi.  1 

90 

.  25. 0 

2G.U 

Aug.  : 

39.1 

SS  -•  • 

31.  * 

32.2 

9S 

Under  Sections  S  and  9  of  the  Stabilization  Act  approved  Octoher  2,  19^-2, 
prices  of  "Steagall"  commodities  are  to  "be  supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity  until  2  years  after  the  January  1  following  the  date  upon  vhich  Congress, 
or  the  President  shall  proclaim  hostilities  ended.    Fo  proclamation  of  that  type 
has  yet  been  released,   so  that  price  support  legislation,  unless  changed,  mil  be  I 
in  effect  at  least  during  1947  and  1948.     Eggs,  chickens  (excluding  "birds  weighing 
less  than  3.5  pounds  live  weight)  all  broilers  and  turkeys  aru  among  the.  S  teagall 
comr.odi  tics . 


Parity  prices 


eggs  are  computed  as 


follows:    The  average  price  • e— 


ceived  by  farmers  during  the  base  period  (August  1$0°-July  191U),  21rl/2  cents 
per  dozen,   is  multiplied  by  the  current  monthly  index  number  of  prices  .raid  by 
farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes,  and  divided  by  100.     Seasonal  adjustment 
factors,  which  ,rere  published  in  the  August  I9H6  Poultry  and  Eg.™  Situ^t ion,  ere 
used  in  making  adjustments  for  seasonal. variation.    Parity  applies  to  •  11  /r 


es 


and  weights  of  eggs  sold  by  farmers  in  the  United  States.     -ft  should  be- noted' that 
differentials  exist  for  various  grades  and  weights  of  eggs  and  for  markets.  Price: 
in  surplus-producing  areas  are,  of  course,  lower  than  the  nrtional  average* 


•nto-Storage  Movement  of  Eg;;s 
to  be  Less 


-he  strong  speculative  demand  for  eggs  for  storing  which' existed  during 

«   «—-3  o.  J     n     ir.li^"  i   •  -1    _  -1         1  •  -1  /-O ,  —»  mi  • 


the  flush  production  season  of  I9H6  is  not  likely  to  recur  in  I9U7. 
materially  affect  the  price  situation  during  the  spring  of  I9H7. 


.m  s 


vdll 
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In  19^6  the  into- storage  r.ovenent  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs  was  the 
equivalent  of  13*7  million  cases,   exceeded  only  in  19^3  and  19^  when  large 
quantities  were  stored  for  non-civilian  uses.  For  civilian  purposes,  the  com- 
bined movement  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs  was  a  record.  This  large  into- stor- 
age no v en en t  was  a  reflection  of  a  strong  Speculative  demand  which  existed 
during  the  spring  of  1 3U6  because  of  prospective  shortages  in  the  over-all 
world  food  supply  and  an  anticipated  lapse  of  price-ceiling  control. 

Egg  Sup-flies  in  I9U7  to  be 
Moderately  Below  19?6 

The  nunber  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farns  January       19^7  Is  estimated  to 
be  6  to  10  percent  below  19U6,  The  basis  for  the  decrease  has  already  been 
established  "by  reductions  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  in  1°A6  conpared 
with  19^5*  The  nunber  of  chickens  raised  on  farns  in  19^-6,   totaling  677  nil- 
lion  head,  was  IS  percent  below  19^5*  The  number  of  potential  layers  on  faros 
September  1,  I9U6  was  55^  nillion  head,  7  percent  below  Septenber  1,  19^5» 
In  addition,  the  nunber  of  young  chickens  under  3  nonths  on  September  1  was 
substantially  below  last  yeare 

Bate  of  lay  probably  will  be  about  the  sane  during  the  first. part  of 
19^+7  ar<  the  high  rate  in  early  19^-6,   so  that  egg  production  will  fall  off  in 
line  with  the  decline  in  the  nunber  of  layers.  The  average  rate  of  lay  during 
the  first  6  nonths  of  19^-b  was  a  record  90  eggs. 

Although  egg  production  in  the  first  half  of  19^+7  maybe  6  to  10  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  first  half  of  19^6*  supplies  will  show  a  smaller  decrease 
because  of  the  large  carry-over  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs.  At  least  a  nillion 
cases  of  shell  eggs  will  be  in  storage  on  January  ls  19^7  conpared  with 
113,000  oases  on  January  1,  19^6.  In  addition,  there  will  probably  be  a  near 
record  carry-over  of  frozen  eggs  on  January  1,  19^+7  of  approximately  150  nil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  129  nillion  pounds  last  January  1.  In  prewar  years, 
a  normal  carry-over  of  frozen  eggs  was  about  75  million  pounds. 

Assuming  a  decrear-e  in  storage  operations  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs 
during  19-+7  of  3  *o  4  million  cases  compared  with  13hG,  and  a  carry*-over  of 
about  2  million  cases  above  last  year,  total  egg  supplies  in  the  first  half 
of  19^7  would  be  about  3  million  co.ses  below  19^-6,  a  decrease  of  3  percent. 
Civilian  consumption  during  the  first  half  of  19^7  Is  expected  to  be  some- 
what lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  19^6.  Higher  prices'  will  tend  to  result 
in  a  decrease  in  consumption  if  the  demand  is  unchanged.  The  domestic  supply 
and  demand  probably  will  be  reasonably  well  in  balance    at  support  prices  if 
Government  procurement  is  100  to  200  million  dozen,   shell-egg  equivalent.- 

During  the  second  half  of  19^7  domestic  consumption  of  eggs  at  support 
levels  is  expected  to  be  moderately  below  the  second  half  of  19^6",   Some  decline 
in  national  income  may  occur  and  vithncprireceil  ings  in  effect  demand  and  supply  of 
meat  will  be  in  balance.  If  few  or  no  eggs  are  purchased  by  the  US DA  in  the 
second  half  of  19^7»  supplies  of  eggs  available  for  civilians  for  that  period 
will  "be  almost  as  large  as  in  the  second  half  of  I9U6.  It  appears  that  about 
90  million  dozen  shell  eggs  will  be  used  in  meeting  Government  requirements  for 
exports  from  July  through  December  I9U6. 


September  19U6 
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Table  3.  Eggs!     Supply  and  disposition  in  the  United  States,  averages 
1325-23,  I33O-3U,  1335-39  and  years  19^0-47 

(  Shell-egg  equivalent) 


Year 


1925-25 
19^0-^4 

1935-35 

1940 
1341 
1942 
13^3 
1944 
131+5 

1346  2/ 
19^7  3/ 


Total 
pro- 
duction 


3^36 
3,370 
3,335 

3,629 
3,828 
4,430 
4,372 

5,305 
5,060 

4,500 

than 


!  Cor.-  : 

;;Btottt$  : 

mer-  : 

[at  "bo- 

:  : 

cial  : 

•ginning 

: Import  s 

:  ex-  : 

•  of 

:  ports  i 

'  year  : 

'  and  : 

;  if. 

:  ship-  : 

'  n  en  t  s.  : 

.  i'iii,  aoz. 

i-.i  1.  ao  3 

,  1X0.1.00  Zi 

69 

48 

23 

84 

15 

2 

78 

18 

2 

1* 

7 

5 

77 

15 

12 

124 

3 

13 

310 

1 

17 

308 

1 

13 

457 

4 

22 

116 

1/  Includes  gff . 
2/  Preliminary 


less 
1246 


Eggs 


used  .Stocks 
for    I at  end 
hatch-,  of 
ing    .  year 


1/ 


USDA  : 

net  :Mil- 

ritary 

Piar-  :pro- 
chases  *  cur e- 

for  ex-:nent 
port  xj 


Civilian 
consumption 


Total 


Per 

capiti 


Mil. dozMil. doz  Mil  doz.  Mil.  doz  Mil. doz. '  Ucu  - 


144 
136 
126 

125 
147 
l6S 
203 
176 
213 


72 
86 
78 

77 

124 
310 
308 
457 
116 
Ahbut 


173 
623 
608 
841 
105 

•$00 


62 
218 
388 
497 
510 


3,313 
3,248 

*,225 

3,503 
3,W 
3,^32 
3,730 
3,731 
4,238 


33^ 
311 

29S 

316 
311 

311 

345 

352 
392 


About  370 
Moderately 
below  1946 


allowance  for 
.ndication,  St; 


U.S.D.A. 

3t.  lc^6. 


stocks  since  1941. 
2/  forecast. 


Es;^— Feed  Price  Ratio  Probably  Lover 


Egg  prices  at  or  near  support  levels  during  the  flush  production  season  of 
1947  will  "be  at  least  7  percent  higher  than  actual  prices  received  "by  farmers  in 
1346.    But  poultry  ration  costs,  despite  the  record  output,  of  feed  grains  are 
expected  to  "be  more  than  7  percent  higher  then,  last  year.     Hence,  the  egg-feed 
price  ratio  would  not  he  as  favorable  during  the  first  half  of  I9U7  as  in  1946. 

Prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  poultry  ration  from  November  13^5  through  April 
1946  ranged  "between  $2.97  arid  &3»H  Por.  hundred- pounds.     During  Mr.y  and  June,  a 
sharp  upward  movement  occurred  "because  of  increases  in  price  ceilings  of  feeds. 
The  average  price  paid  "by  farmers  for  poultry  ration  in  Lay  was  $3*33  and  in  June 
s>3»^9»     ^n  Ju--y,  vhen  price  ceilings  were  removed,  it  reached  83.9^  per  hundred 
pounds  "but  receded  tc$3»91  by  mid-August.     Decreases  from  present  levels  are  ex- 
pected, hut  prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  feed  during  the  flush  season  will  proba"bly 
overage  10  to  15  percent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^6. 

A  less  favorable  eg— feed  price  ratio  in  1947  than  in  1946  would  induce  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised,  based  on  past  relationships.     Except  for 
1927,  the  direction  of  the  change  in  the  number  of  chic.-:ens  .raised  has  been  indi- 
cated each1 year  by  the  charge  which  has  occurred  in  the  egg-feed  price  relation- 
ships.   3ut  large  supplies  and  better  distribution  of  feed  may  temper  the  decrease. 
The  number  of  chickens  raised  in  1$46  was  577  million,  18  percent  "below  19^5  and 
the  lowest  since  1941.     For  1947  the  number  of  chickens  raised  may  be  about  as  Large 
as  in  1946.     If  this  occurs,  about  as  many  hens  and  pullets  will  "be  on  farms  January 
1,   1948. as  on  hand  on  January  1,  1947. 
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Table  4.  -Egg-feed  price  ratio,  chickens  raised,  and  frtnie  ' and  pullets 
on  farms,  December  31,  United- States ,  *1925-46 


feed 

:  Hens 
'  and 

:.                Percentage  of 
:                preceding  year 

i  ear 


price 
rati^  * 
(weight- 
ea 

Chickens 
raised 

:  ' pullets 
!    .  on 
:      fa  rms 
:  Dec.  31 

"  Eg£- 

[  feed 

*  price 
j  ratio 

Chick-: . 
'  ens 

raised  • 

:  Hens  and 
:  pullets 

i  on 

!  fsr^s 

T.ri  1  1  ^  on<? 

1     L  1  i.  -  wliO 

Mi  1 1  i  ni s 

Pe  rc  ent 

Percent 

Percent 

1025 

12.9 

679 

394 

102 

103 

101 

1926 

13 . 5 

718 

415 

105 

106 

105 

1927  • 

13.4 

750 

427 

99 

104 

103 

1928  • 

12.2 

700 

404 

91 

93 

95 

TOCO  i 

l  j  c  y  ! 

io .  1 

/  O  1 

107 

107 

104 

1930 

13.  H 

777 

402 

105 

104 

96 

1931 

10.  6 

709 

366 

77 

91 

96 

1932  ■ 

11.6 

736 

391 

109 

104 

101 

1933  • 

14 . 3 

750 

•3  8  5  . 

.   '  125 

lu2 

38 

1934 

10 . 9 

644 

3 50-;  . 

76 

86 

91  . 

1935  ! 

T  T  A 

11.4 

658 

'••  363 

105 

102 

104 

1936  • 

13 . 1 

*                   n  1  r 

715 

380 

115 

109 

1  AT 

105 

1937  • 

9.4 

601  • 

553 

72 

84  . 

93 

1938  • 

11.4 

651 

376 

121 

108 

107 

'1939  • 

Lc .  6 

697 

393 

111 

107 

105 

1940 

10.4 

617 

381 

83 

89 

97 

1941 

11.5 

717 

426 

111 

116 

112 

' 1942  : 

13.2 

795' 

488 

115 

111  . 

115 

1943  • 

14.7 

934 

519 

111 

118 

106 

1944 

11.2 

750 

469 

76 

60'  • 

90 

1945 

12.3 

621  ' 

469 

,;  114 

110 

-  100 

1946  1/ 

11.9 

677 

435 

93 

82  ■ 

93 

1/  Preliminary 

*  Weights  are  as  follows:  November  ,  1  #  December,  2  j  January,  3j  February, 
4.  inarch,  5.  April,  3.  May  1. 
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Chicken  Meat  Production  t»  "be  About 
the  Same-  Prices  Higher  in  First 
Half  of  19 1+7 

Demand  for  chicken  me  at  in  the  first  half  of  19^7  will  remain  strong. 
Consumer  incomes  dtwing  early  Itykf  are  expected  to  continue  at  record  levels, 
and  with  higher  ceiling  prices  on  red  meat,  prices  received  by  fermers  for 
chicken  probably  will  reach  an  all-time  high.  By  the  latter  half  of  19*+7* 
hovrever,  price  declines  may  occur  since  consumer  incomes  probably  will  be 
declining  while  supplies  of  chicken  and  red  meats  will  be  increasing  seasonally 

Total  chicken  meat  output  in  19^7  will  be  about  unchanged  from  I9H6, 
Farm  chicken  meat  production  in  19^7  will  be  somewhat  lower  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  reduced  number  of  chickens  on  farms  January  1,  19^-7 .  Commercial  broiler  out- 
put, however,  will  increase  substantially  from  I9U6  levels  because  of  the  i im- 
provement in  the  feed  situation  and  more  favorable  prices,  particularly  during 
the  first  half  of  19*+7»  Total  chicken  meat  output  for  I9U6  is  tentatively  indi- 
cated at  3i^50iniIlimpa^i&'El5percent  below  19^5°  Of  this  quant i ty ,"ahcut . €§6>*mi,13 irrrpamd* 

were  from  commercial  broilers,  a  reduction  of  22  percent  in  commercial  broiler 
production.. 

Commercial  broiler  output  declined  sharply  during  the  first  part  of  I9H6 
due  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  prices  which  occurred  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Army  procurement  and  the  tight  feed  situation  which  developed  during  the  spring. 
In  February  and  March  19^-6,  broiler- growers  in  Delaware  received  an  average  price 
of  18o7  and  23.9  cents  per  pound  respectively.  In  August  19^6,  prices  had  risen 
to  almost  ?>k  cents  per  pound.  Prices  received  by  growers  during  the  next  few 
months  are  expected  to  be  higher,  and  an  expansion  in  broiler  output  will  un>- 
doubtedly  occur. 


Table  5»-0hicken:  Supply  and  disposition  in  the  United  States,  averages  1925-29, 

1930-3^.  1935-39,  and  years  I9UCV-U7  .  

:  Cornme^-:  Stocks 

:  exports'* at  end- 
Imports:  and'    :  of 

:  ship-  :  year 

:  ments  : 


: Stocks  : 

.  Total 

:at  be-  : 

Year 

.  pro- 

: ginning  : 

. duct ion 

of  : 

year  : 

Averages! 

Mil."  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1925-29  : 

2,391 

113 

1930-3^  ! 

2,1+96 

107 

1935-39  ! 

■  2,325 

110 

19  ko 
19  Hi 
19  h2 
19U3 
I3kk 
19U5 


•  USDA  J 
net  , 
pur- 
chases : 

:for  ex-! 

port  ! 


Mil-    :  Civilian 
itary  tconsumption  _ 
pro- 

cure    :Total  :  Per 
ment     :  :  capita 


lb. Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Lb. 


2.  U23 
2,6^2 
2,988 
3.S01+ 

3,  ^68 
,  3,700 

19H6  y  3,150 

19^7  5j  About  the 
:  same  as 
:in  19U6 


109 
1U0 
161 

Iks 

1/ 178 

£/  13-+ 
3/  230 


7 
1 
2 

2 
2 

3 
2 
22 

22 


.  2 
2 

2 

3 
2k 
1 
8 
11 


115 
103 

109 

iko 
161 
Iks 
1/  178 

£/  13*+ 
3/  230 


2,392  20.1 

2,^99  19.9 
2,326  .17.9 


22 

1 
k 


135 

U70 
335 


sase 


2,392 
2,568 
2,8*+U 
3,628 
3,056 
3.280 
About 


18.0 
19. ^ 
21.5 
28.0 

23.6 
25.3 

23 


About  the 
,a£'  in.-19U6 


iy  Excludes  9  million  pounds  owned  by  the  armed  forces.  2_7~Excludes  59  million 
pounds  owned  by  the  armed  forces*        Excludes  11  million  pounds  owned  by  the  ar- 
med forces,  kj  Preliminary  indication,  Sept.  I9H6.  $J  Forecast. 
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Turkey  Production  May  Increar  e: 
Prices  Decline  in  19^7 

Turkey  production  in  19^-7  is  likely  to  increase  over  and  nay  even. ex- 

ceed 19^5  levels.  A  limiting  facta* in  turkey  production  in  19^6  was  the  shortage 
of  feed.  With  ample  feed  supplies  in  prospect  for  most  of  19^7 »  the  favorable 
returns  which  turkey  growers  have  experienced  during  the  past  four  years  will 
stimulate  a  high  level  of  output.  Supplies  available  for  civilians  in  19^+7  are 
expected  to  exceed  the  record  quantity  of  about  k-l/2  pounds  consumed  in  19^-6. 

Prices  received  by  growers  during  the  19^7  marketing  season  are  expect- 
ed to  decline  frcn  I9U6  levels.  A  prospective  decline  in  consumer  incones  will 
materially  affect  the  demand  for  turkeys  and  result  in  at  least  moderate  de~ 
dines  in  prices. 

Turkey  meat    output  for  19^-6  is  now  indicated  at  about  600  million  pounds, 
dressed  weight,  11  percent  below  the  19^5  record  but  otherwise  exceeding  any 
previous  year.  At  least  as 'much  turkey  will  be  available  per  person  during  the 
19^6  marketing  season  as  during  19^5»  The  reduction  in  output  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  large  carryover  of  cold  storage  stocks  and  the  decrease  in  A^y 
procurement.  Prices  received  by  farmers  during  the  19^6  marketing  season  are 
expected  to  remain  at  least  at  present  levels  and  nay  rise  to  new  highs,,  since 
red  meat  supplies  will  be  short  and  consumer  incomes  will  be  exceptionally  high. 
Price    received  by  farmers  for  turkeys  in  mid- August  was  32*8  cents  per  poundjj  per- 
cent below  the  record  pricesof  3^»^      ^"ents  5  n  January  19—5 

Table  6*-  Turkeys:  Supply  and  disposition,  United  States,  averages  193^*3^» 

19 35"  39 1  and  years  19^0-1*7 
(Dressed  weight) 


Year 


Averages 
lq  30  3U 

1935-  39 

19^0 
191*1 
19^2 
19U3 
1§W 
IQU3 
I3^b  y 
19^7  5/ 


USBA  :  Mil-  :  Civilian 

Stccks:net  pur-:  itary : consumption 

at  end:  chases  :  pro-  : Total  :  Per 

of    :for    ex-:  cure-: 


:  Stocks: 

:  at  be-: 
Total    : ginning? Imports :  Ship* 
pre—      :      of    :  :  ments 

duct ion :    year  ; 

111.  IT).  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. Mil. lb. Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.    Mil . lb. Mil. lb.  Lb. 


y^ear  : 


port 


nent 


ca-pita 


255 
350 

kes 

^96 
U65 

552 

677 
600 
More 
than 
in  19  Ub 


11 
2k 

52 
61 

50 

36 
1/19 

1/37 
3/10  3 


•  13 
31 

61  1+7  3  3.6 

1                    50  g        U72  3.6 

15           36  5        18        ^SS  3-7 

3  I/1?  ^7        ^39  3^ 

k  ?.         2/  37  2       100         U36  3.4- 

k         1      3/103  1       55       559  ^.3 

About  k.5 
(Moderately 
( larger  than 

    _  in  19U6)  

1/  Excludes  18  million  pounds  owned  by  the  armed  forces.  2/  Excludes  35  million 
pounds  owned  by  the  armed  forces.   V  Excludes  5  million  pounds  owned  by  the 
arncd  forces,  k]  Frelinimary  indication,  ,Sept.  I9U6.  5/  Forecast. 
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SOME  LCITGPIIME  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  EG-G-  A1TD  POULTRY  OUTLOOK 

Eggs 

Export  Outlook  for  Eggs 


Hiring  the  past  5  years  foreign  requirements  were  important  in  the  de- 
mand for  eggs*  The  equivalent  of  ahout  £>3  million  cases  of  shell  eggs  was 
exported,  equal  to  approximately  11  percent  of  total  production  during  the  per- 
iod. With  the  passage  of  Lend-  Lease  in  March  of  19^1,  the  United  States  em- 
harked  on  a  large  export  program  for  the  Allies,, 

The  largest  portion  of  the  exports— ah  out  two- thirds — was  shipped  to 
Great  Britain,   30  percent  to  the  USSR,  and  the  remainder  to  other  countries. 
Except  for  19*H»  most  of  the  exports,  ahout  90  percent,  were  in  dried  form. 
Negligible  quantities  of  shell  eggs  during  the  war  were  shipped  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  or  to  islands  near  the  United  States* 

Tahle  7»~  Exports  of  eggs  and  egg  products,  United  States,. 
I9UO-U5  (shell  equivalent) 


Tear'  '  :      United  :\  U.S.S.R.        :       All  others       :  Total 

•  (   :   _  Kingdom   :  :  :  

Mil.  doz.  Mil.  doz.  Mil.  doz*  Mil.  doz. 


19^0  :  1   .  U  5 

19^1  :  lUo     •    6  1/  lU6 

19^2  :  356  95  •                  10  U6l 

19^3  :  fel  .  .220  .  13  .  69U 

19^  :  U83  22^-  21  72'g 

19^  ;  1S9  179  6l  2/  k23 


1/'  Correction,  In  the  Jul--  lffiHa  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,   this  appeared  as 
73  million  dozen. 
2]  Revision.*  . 

The  only  likely  large  outlet  for  United  States  exports  in  the  next  few 
years  is  the  United  Kingdom.  IText  year  it  will  he  necessary  for  the  United  King- 
dom to  import  some  eggs  from  the  United  States,  tut  after  19^+7  this  need  nay 
disappear  e  At  present,  egg  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  ahout  two»~ thirds 
of  the  *400  mill  ion  dozen  produced  in  prewar  years.  Improved  feed  supplies  which 
may  oecur  "by  bhe  end  of  19^7  should  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  British 
production  picture. 

Rebuilding  of  the  poultry  industry,  occurring  in  sone  of  the  exporting 
European  nations,  will  affect  the  United  States  export  position.  In  prewar 
years,   the  United  Kingdom  imported  ahout  the  equivalent  of  250  to  300  million 
dozen  shell  eggs,  primarily  from  Denmark,  Eire,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 
During  19^6,  the  United  Kingdom  was  already  importing  some  eggs  from  Denmark 
and  these  imports  will  prohably  continue  to  increase.  In  addition,  new  sources 
of  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  developed  during  the  war,  particularly 
Canada  and  the  Argentine.  Canada,  which  in  prevar  years  exported  only  negligible 
quantities  of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  heen  shipping  the  equivalent  of  ■ 
ahout  GO  to  SO  million  dozen  shell  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  3  years 
Australia  also  has  resumed  the  exporting  of  sone  egg  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  past  2  years. 
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Other  European  countries  r.re  unlikely  to  oo  United  States  egg  customers 
particularly  in  view  of  the  relatively  high  price  levels  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  United  States.    However,  there  way  be  spue  increases  in  exports  and  ship- 
ment:; of  &ggs  ''ron  the  United  State?  to  nearby  islands  and  some  Latin  American 
■.oua tries,  but  these  will  probably  anount  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
Unite:"  States  egg  production. 

far  the  r  j.ncro  s'es  _in  Ttate  of  ^ayj 
\. Possible 

A  notable  achievement  in  egg  production  has  been  the  upward  trend  in 
the  rate  of  lay.     This  has  been  increasing  consistently  since  1309,  with  the 
exception  of  the  drought  years  of  'the"  1930' s .    The  mast  pronounced  increases 
[occurred  from  1934  to  1345.     The  -annual  rate  of  lay  per  hen  housed  on  January  1 
has  advanced  from  an  average  of  96  in  1935  to  118  in  1945.    The  rate  of  lay  in 
1946  "robr.'-ly  will  be  about  2  eggs  less  than  the  1945  record. 

This  sharp  upward  movement  has  been  due  to  four  factors '     (l)  the  shift 
from  farm  hatch -ng  to  commercial  hatching..  (2:)  improved  efficiency  in  breeding, 
(3)  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  pullets  to  hens,  and  (4)  better  feed  and  feed- 
Big  practices.    In  recent  years,  favorable  weather  may  have  had  some  influence. 

Further  increases  in  rate  of  lay  are  possible  since  all  of  the.se  factors 
may  operate  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  next  few  years  with  the  e-ception  of 
further  increases  in  commercial  hatchings.    During  194-G  almost  90  percent  of 
fell  the  chickens  raised  were  commercially  hatched,  in  contrast  to  less  than 
50  percent  in  the  early  19 30* s.  . 

An  important  factor  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  "breeding  has  been  the 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  which  has  teen  in  operation  since  1935,, 
Participation  has  increased  every  3'ear,  and  at  present  the  program  covers  47 
iState;:,    However,  only  about  one-half  of' the  total  hatchery  c  paeity  is  now 
'  Included.     Further  incr  :*as  :s  in  part  icipation  will  undoubtedly  occur  and  would 
rateri"-!!"  improve  the  quality  of  chickens  produced. 

Table  8, -Participation  in  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan, 

United  States,  1935-46 


Hatchery 
year 

Number 
:        of  flocks 

• ; Aver ago  number 
'  of  hens  per 
: flock  at  begin- 
siiing  of  season 

'  Total  number 
•     of  birds 
sat  beginning 
:     of  season 

j.Egg  capacity 
[of  hat  cileries 
[  participating 

* 

:  Number 

Number 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1935-36 

:  23,315 

148 

3-522 

38^066 

19  36-37 

:  30^558 

214 

6^  556 

52 , 59  2 

1937-; 

28,820 

206 

5,943 

60',523 

1933-39 

42,531 

203 

8;  654 

75;783 

1539-40 

:       50; 559 

212 

10,714 

90,579 

1940-41 

:  59,136 

203 

12,011 

117 ',916 

1.-41-42 

:       69 i 681 

:  223 

15^519 

135,742 

19  42-43 

:  69,569 

238 

16,554 

149,427 

19  43-44 

:  81,844 

248 

20;332 

1S9;756 

1944*45 

:      73-,  578 

253 

18,592 

206^259 

19  45-46 

92,324 

270 

24, 904 

259,453 
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During  the  past  rev:  years  there  has  "been  a  distinct  trend  towards  all- 
pullet  flocks  and  this  trend  probably  will  continue.    liuch  favorable  publicity 
has  been  given  to  this  trend  in  recent  years.     Pullets  ordinarily  lay  about 
20  percent  more  eggs  than  hens  a  year  old  or  older.     During  the  past  4  years 
66  percent  of  the  laying  flock  on  hand  January  1  ha\re  been  pullets  compared  with 
50  percent  in  the  early  1930*3  and  63  percent  in  19  35-59,    The  area  where  marked 
increases  may  s.till  occur  arc  in  the  South  where  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
chickens' in  laying  flocks  on  January  1  are  pullets.  Other  areas,  particularly 
the  east,  and  North  Central  states  have  reached  a  ratio  of  about  70  percent 
pullets  to  30  percent  hens» 


Table  9.- 

Kens  and 

pullets  on  farms  and  pullets 

.as  a  percentage 

of  total 

J  on  uaf  y 

1,  averages  1931-35,  1936-40' 

and  years  1941-47  2/ 

j 

: 

:  Pullets  as  a 

Year  : 

Hens 

:         Pullets  : 

Total            :  percentage 

•         Ox     oO  l>^'.X 

Hi  11 ions 

Kill ions 

Hi  1 1 i  on  s  Percent 

Axrerage  : 

1931-35  : 

151 

232 

383  61 

Average  : 

1936-40  : 

135 

237 

373  64 

19  41 

141 

240 

381  -63 

1942  : 

149 

277 

426  65 

1943  T  -  •! 

169 

318 

488  65 

1944  : 

171 

347 

519  67 

1945  : 

169 

299 

439  64 

1946     1/  : 

147 

322 

469  69 

1947    2/  : 

140 

295 

435  68 

1/  Preliminary 

2J  Tentative  indication,  September  1946. 

Effects  of  Increased  Rata  of  Lay 
cn  tii    Egg  Industry 

The  increases  in  the  rate  of  lay  have  come  f rom~ improvements  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months.    A  larger  proportion  of  the  eggs  produced  per  layer  are  now 
produced  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.     For  the  3  years,  1925-27,  loss  than 
15  percent  of  the  eggs  produced  per  layer  were  in' the  months  October  through 
January.     This  increased  to  20  percent  in  1935-35,  and  during  1943-45  23 
percent  of  the  eggs  produced  per  layer  wore  in  those  4  months.  (See  Table  10.) 

The  cho.nging  seasonality  in  production  per  layer  has  resulted  in  a 
leveling  out  of  egg  consumption  and  prices.    In  the  late  twenties  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  egg  consumption  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  This 
percentage  increased  sharply  and  during  the  past  5  years  (1911-45),  egg  con- 
sumption in  the  last  quarter  has  been  about  25  percent  of  the  total. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have  also  le-voled  out,    YJhi-lc  in  the  late 
twenties  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  yca.r  wore  about 
80  percent  above  those  of  the  second  quarter,  in  the  past  5  years  the  l£tst- 
quartor  prices  have  been  only  about  45  percent  above  those  of  the  flush  sca.son# 
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Table  10.-  Monthly  production  * of  eggs  per  100  layers.  United  States, 
averages  1925-27,  1936-38  and  I943-U5 


Year 


Averse 

1925-27 
I9V6-38 
194^45 


1925-27 

1936-38: 

i9Lj.3_.45 


Jan.  :Feb.:  Mar. :  Apr. :  May  :  June:  July:  Aug. : Sept! Oct.  'Not.  "Dec.  *.  Total 


No,  No. 


Not 


No.  No. 


No. 


No,      No.    No.      No.    No.  No. 


Percentage  each  month  is  of  12-months  aggregate 


No. 


493  784  1,391  1,613  1,610  1,358  lf214  l,06l  834  600  384  388  11,729 
705  88Q  1,^30  1,^85  1,702  1,457  1,302  1,132  909  715  5UU  595  13,067 
963  1,161  1,597  1,719  1,737  1,521  1,399'  1,255  l*Q32^57   726   79S  14,764 


4.2     6.7     11.9    13.7  13.7    11.6    10.4    9.0   •  7.1   5.1    3.3  -3.3  100.0 

5.4  6.8      10.9     12.9  13.0    11.1    10.0    8.7      7.0    5.5    4.2    4.5  100.0 

6.5  7.9     10.8   11.6  1I.8   10.3     9.5    8.5     7.0   5.8   4.9   5.4  100.0 


Chickens 


Connercirl  Broiler  Production 
May  Increase  /Further 


The  commercial  "broiler  industry  hps  shovn  remarkable  growth  during  the 
past  decade.     In  the  early  1930's,  commercial  broiler  output  was  less  than  30 
million  birds,  but  output  increased  sharply  and  by  19^5  ^*  reached  a  record  of 
312  million  birds.     In  19^6  weaker  demand  and  a  tight  feed  situation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  about  22  percent  in  output.     The  . 
proportion  of  chicken  peat  provided  by  farm  chickens  has  declined  sharply,  while 
that  from  commercial  broile.'s  has  increased. 

Table  11.  -  Chicken  me^t  production:    Commercial  broilers,  farm,  and 

total,  and  commercial  broilers  as  a  percentage  of  total,  1934-46 

(Pressed  weight  bans) 


'  Gomncrcial 

Year 

'  broilers 

;  1/ 

:    Mil.  lbs'. 

1934  " 

f           85  - 

1935  .! 

1C8 

I036 

134 

1937  i 

172 

1935  ! 

211 

1939  : 

261 

1940  : 

337 

1341  : 

445 

1942  : 

534 

19U3 

647  - 

1944  : 

621 

1045  ! 

830 

1946  ^/  : 

650 

IV rn  chickens  [ 

1/  \  \ 

Total  .• 

i  Commercial 
J  broilers 
:  as  a  percentage 
:        of  total 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Percent 

2,307- 

2,392 

3.6 

2,18? 

2,297 

4.7 

2,258 

2,392 

5*& 

2,100 

2,272 

7.6 

2,003 

2,214 

9.5 

2,188 

2,449 

10.7 

2,085 

2,422 

13.9 

2,197 

2,642 

16.8 

2.454 

•  2,988 

17.9 

3,157  • 

•  3,804 

17.0 

2,847 

3,468 

17.9 

2,870 

'  3,700 

22. 4 

2,500 

3,150 

20.6 

tro\ 
as 

Brocket*  on.  eHlne^ei;T*57  JncTudes^an"''*!] 
}J  Tentative  Indication;  September  1946. 


V  Commercial  broilers  include  all  young  chickens  of  the  heavy  or  crossbreeds  2-4 
rounds  live  weight,  raised  for  meat,  and  from  which  pullets  are  sold  for  broilprs 
a.s  well's  the. cockerels.  /Commercial  broiler*  production  !f  no?  fnSudeS  in  fkarn 

includes  an^allowance  of  10  percent  for  nonf  arm  product xn 
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The  demand  for  chicken  during,  the.  next  fev.v,  years ,  if  a  high  level  of 
purchasing  power  prevails,  will  bo  s abs tan'tially  higher  than  in  the  prewar 
period  when  18  pounds  wae  the  average  pur  capita  consumption..-  Improvement  in 
marketing  methods  occurred  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war. •  Although 
discarded  somewhat  during  the  war  years,  these  improvements  will  now  aid  in 
obtaining  a  higher  level  of  consumption.  ■■  Marketing  of  eviscerated,  -  cut-up 
and  canned  boned  chicken  will  increase. 

An  increasing  price  advantage  relative  to  other  meats  is  also  important 
in  increasing  chicken  consumption.     Prices  of  broilers  were  declining  in  rela- 
tion to  other  meats  from  1934  (the  first  year  for'  which  broiler  price  estimates 
are  available)  until  1943  when  price  'ceiling's  were  imposed.     This  downward 
trend  should  continue  in  the  next  few  ye  ars'/"  in'  Mew  of  the  improved  feeding, 
shorter  egg-to-markct  time,  and  thea.better-  marketing t -techn j. ques, -This  will 
tend  to  result  in  greater  competition  between  -the- red  meats  and  the  specialized 
chicken  meat  produced  by  commercial  broilers.  •    j  -  - 

From  1954  through  1936,  a  pound  of. "Broiler  meat  was  equivalent  in  farm 
price  to  about  3  pounds  of  lamb  and  vealj^,  but,  by  1942,   it  was  equivalent  to 
about  2  pounds.    A  similar  situation  has  existed  with  relation  to  cattle 
prices.     The  only  type  of  rod  meat  with  which  broilers  have  not  shown  a  con- 
sistent downward  trend  in  price  relationships  has  been  pork. 


Table  12.- 

-Specified  broiler-livestock  price 

ratios,  1954-45 

Year  .    ..  • 

Broiler  - 

Br oil ar- 

Broiler -  : 

Broiler 

hog 

ea  ttle  : 

■veal  : 

lamb 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  Founds 

1934 

4.7  - 

*4.7' 

3.9 

o  ,  o 

1935 

2.3.  . 

3.3..        .„  . 

2.8 

2.8 

1936  - 

2.2  ..  ; 

3.6  . 

.  .  2.9 

2.6 

1937  ' 

2.3 

3.1 

2.6 

2.4 

1938 

2.5 

2.9 

2.4 

2.7 

1939 

.2.7 

.-     2.4        -  " 

--.••2.0            --  ■. 

2.2  

1940 

.3.2 

t-> .  o  •            •  «  * 

%  ;  2.0  * 

2.1 

1941 

:         !  2.0 

2.1 

.'1.8=  -     ;    :  - 

1.9 

1942 

:  .1.8 

2.2 

1.8 

.  2.0 

1943 

:  2.1 

2.4 

-  '  2.fo 

•2.2  - 

1944 

2.2 

2.7 

2.3 

2.3 

1945  ' 

:  2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

A  decline 

of  5  to  10  percent 

apparently  is 

necessary  to  adju 

st  egg  p 

duction  to  probable  domestic  and  export  demand  during  the  next  few. years.  If 
there  is  also  an  improvement  in  r^-.te  of  1  vy,   the  number  of  chickens  raised  for 
flock  replacement  purposes  will  decline  even  from  prcar.r  levels.    About  600  mil- 
lion birds  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  replacement  stool  for  egg  production 
purposes  in  the  next-  few  years!     If  this  occurs,  production  of  chicken  meat 
from  farm  chickens  would  be  2.0  to  2.2  billion  pounds.    A  prr  capita  consumption 
of  over  20  pounds  per  person  would  bring  about* a  total  con-Hamption  .of  at  least 
3  billion  pounds  of  chicken  meat.     The  disparity  between  production  of  farm 
chicken  meat' and  the  demand  for-  chicken  will  ncc<  ssrrily  be   f  illed  by  increased 
commercial  broiler  output.     Hence  a  production  of  a  billion  -pounds  -of  commercial, 
broilers,  dressed  weight,   is  not  unlikely. 
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Turkeys 

Ch  \nging  Season?,! ity  of  Turkey  Consumption 

Turkey  consumption  has  been  increasing  since  the  early  1930fs.  Turkey 
consumption  frc:T>  1930  through  1934  averaged  2.0  pounds  per  person,  and  increased 
to  2.5  pounds  in  1935-39;  by  1942  it  had  reached  3.4  pounds  per  person.  During 
1943  and  1944,  because  of  large  Army  procurement,  per  capita  consumption  remained 
about  unchanged;  but  in  1945  and  1946  it  continued  its  upward  trend.     (See  tahle  6) 

The  demand  for  turkey  is  expected'  to  remain  strong  for  the  next  few  years, 
particularly  if  a  high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power  continues.  Continuing 
civ- arcs  ar.d  improvements  in  marketing  methods  will  aid  'in  further  increasing 
turkey  consumption.    Among  the  improvements  in  marketing  have  been  increased 
sales  of  eviseratcd  and  cut-up  turkey,  and  the  expansion  in  retail  markets 
of  freezer  lockers.     In  addition,  demand  fuom  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
has  be  en  strong. 

There  has  been  a  leveling  out  of  seasonality  of  turkey  consumption,  and 
this  is  expected  to  continue- during  the  next  fc;  years.     Although' the  largest 
portion  of  the  turkey  crop  is  marketed  and  usei  dur ing  the  holiday  months 
November  ".nd  December,   there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  trend  towards  a  larger 
proportion  being  consumed  in  other  months  of  the  year.    Marketings  of  turkeys 
during  November  and  December  from  1937  to  1943  accounted  for  75  to  80  percent 
of  output.    However,  in  1944  and  1  45  less  than  70  percent  of  the  production 
vrs  marketed  in  those  two  months.    And  in  1946,  based  on  farmers'  intentions 
as  of  late  August,  only  about  65  percent  of  the  turkey  crop  will  be  marketed 
in  these  two  months.    Much  of  this  goes  into  storage. 

Tat  If.  13  .-Proportion  of  turkey  crop  marketed  in  different  months,  1937-46 


Year  ! 

Nov, 

\  Dec. 

:     Other  ' 
\  months 

Year  j 

Nov. 

Dec. 

:  Other 
:  months 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

percent 

Pc  rcent 

1937  - 

.  38.0 

36.0 

26.0 

.  1942 

41.1 

36.3 

22,6 

1938  ; 

40,8 

37.8 

21.4 

:  1945 

:  41.1 

35.2 

25.7 

1939 

•  38.8 

36.1 

25.1 

1944 

.     58  .  7 

30.9 

30,4 

1940 

:  42,1 

36,9 

21.0 

1945 

:  36,4 

30.0 

33,6 

1941 

39,8 

38.9 

21.3 

19461/ 

:  39.6 

26,4 

34.0 

\J    Intentions  as  of  late  August. 


In  addition  to  the  shifts  in  the  months  of  marketing,   th'ore  has  been 
an  increased  consumption  of  turkey  from  cold  storage  during  the  past  few  years* 
In  the  early  1030*  s,   less  thaa.  25  million  pounds  of  storage  turkey  were  consumed 
or  less  than  5  percent  of  the  tot  1  crop.     In  1945  and  1946,    in  spite  of  increased 
holiday  consumption,  the  quantity  of  turkey  consumed  from  storage  was  rr.ore  than 
50  million  nounds,  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  annual  production. 
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Table  14, -Turkeys :  Net  out-movement,  production,  and  pet  out-movement  as 

percentage  of  previous  year's  production  \j 


Net  out— 

TV '  p"h  o^i'r.Mi 

:  movement 

movement 

Net  : 

Pr  n (\  i] c  "hi  nn 

as  per— 

Wet 

•  "py*  o,  H  t  i  o  4~  i  pin 

Ye^r  • 

out—  ' 

(  r]  y  r  9  q  p  r] 

c  f  T]  "ha  p"p  n  f  • 

J.  O'AJ.  , 

OU."t  ~ 

.           ^   U-X  C-  o  o 

IS.*-'  1 1  L?      ^i,          VJ  ^ 

rnrnrPTTit  -p"h 

PTT1  m  3  Q 

jji  c  \  j_  u  v.  o 

litU  V  C  illC  1  l  \j 

L/l   V-  V  X  v-  UO 

VP  o  v»  t  o 

dt" or' 1  in  "h "i  on 

T*T  Of  i  If*.  OTt 
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1929 

10.8 

212.  7 

.1938  : 

24.2 

iv  ^  4  ♦  8 

7*0 

1930 

:  11.6 

215.9 

5.  5 

1939  ! 

20.3 

422.3 

5.7 

1931  : 

6.2 

214,0 

2.9 

:1940 

i         5o  •  6 

48  2,2 

12.7 

i952  • 

13.2 

264.4 

6.2 

1941 

:  57.1 

467.6 

11.8 

1333 

:  15.1 

297.5 

5.7 

:1942 

:  51.6 

496.3 

11.0 

1934  • 

18.2 

283.8 

S.l 

:1G43 

:  52.5 

466.2 

6.6 

1935 

:  19.9 

267.3 

7.0 

:1944 

51.3 

552.0 

6.7 

193G  : 

16.4 

361.4 

6.1 

1945 

56.5 

677.0 

10.2 

1937  : 

3  5.6 

345.5 

9.9 

19461/ 

:         8  5.0 
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ly  Tentative  indication,  September  1945. 
Regional  Turkey  Production  Trends 


The  1945  turkey  crop  "Was  the  largest  on  record — nearly  45  million  birds 
raised.     Preliminary  estimates  of  turkeys  raised  for  1946  show  a  reduction 
of  about  9  percent.     The  turkey  crop  for  the  3  years,   1943-45,  averaged  33 
million  head,  more  than  double  th%>  18  million  head  average  for  1929-1931.  The 
number  of  turkeys  raised  in  the  3  years  1943-45  was.  one  for  eve  r.y  3-1/2  per- 
sons, tvhile  in  the  early  1930  *s  It  had  been  only  one- -for  every  7  people,  ""ith 
the  demand  for  turkeys  remaining  strong  further  production  increases  probably 
---ill  occur  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  largust  increases  in  recent  ycaro  have  occured  in  the  Forth  Atlantic 
and  East  -North  Central  States  where    reduction  from  1945  through  1'945  v/as  about 
quadruple  that  of  the  yens  1929  through  1931".     Shout  13  percent  o'f  the  total 
number  of  turkeys  raised   TCas   produced  in  these  two  regions,  compared  with  loss 
than  10  pe  rcent  almost  two  dec  .dea  age.     Output  in  the  irest  North  Central  and 
Western  States  has  about  trebled  in  the  past  10  years,  while  in  the  South- 
Central  States  production  has  remained  about  unchanged. 


Table  15. -Turkeys  raised,  on  farms,  United  Statob  and  by  regions,  and  regions  ; 

percentage  of  total,  av  rages  1929-31,   1936-33,   and  1943-45 


Cl     Or;  €1 


Year 


Average 
1929-31 
1936-38 
1943-45 


' [ North 
U.  S.;Atlan 

tic 


're.'jt 


:  East: 
••North -North 
'  Con-'-  Cen- 
tral :  tr.  l 


S  c  uth  [  S  c  uth .  wc  s  ^  _ 
At  •»*  Con-, 
lantio  tr  :.l  ' 


As 


per< 


:otal 


c  rn 


•V  A 


E. 
N. 

r. . 


S  .  C  •  :  .'  e  s  t 


1,000     1,000  1,000  1,000     1^)00  1,000  1,000    Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pct._Pc 


18,048  695  1,015  4,440  1,702  5,730  4,466  3.9  5.6  24.6  9.4  51.8  24*1 
26,874  1,  526  2,215  8,087  2,090  0,460  6,  196  5.7  8.2  30.1  7.8  24.0  24;! 
58,030  2,721  3,927  11,034     2,756  6,051  11,  560       7.2  D.3  29.0  7.2     15.9  50.4 
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Increased  production  was  also  made  possible  by  other  factors:     (1)  The 
shift  to  commercial  hatchings  of  poults.    Although  exact  figures  are  not 
available  as  to  the  proportion  of  poults  commercially  hatched,   there  has  been 
a  distinct  trend  away  from  farm  hatchings  to  commercial  hatchings:  and    (2)  a 
tendency  for  turkey  losses  to  decline  as  production  practices  improved.  Although 
figures  are  not  available  for  ^nough  years  to  indicate  a  definite  trend,  during 
the  past  two  years,  1944  and  1945,   the  proportion  of  turkeys  lost  was  materially 
below  that  of  the  1930»s. 


Table  16.-  Death  loss  of  turkeys 


Year 


1941 
1942 
1913 
1944 
1945 


Young  turkeys  lost 
as  a  percent  of 
total  numbers  bought1 
and  home-hatched  _ 
Percent 

213.8 
28.8 
29.7 
25.9 
22.5 


Breeding  stock  lost  as  a 
percentage  of 
total  numbers  on  hand, 
  January  1   


Percent 

10.1 
11.1 
11.8 
10.7 
9.6 


Extension  of  the  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan  phich  probably  will 
occur  in  the  next  few  years  similar  to. that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  above  trends. 
The  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan  was  inaugurated  in  1943, 

Table  J7. -Participation  in  the  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan 


Number  of 

•  Number  of 

:Hatcheries 

participating 

Hatchery  : 
year  i 

States 
par  tic i pat-s 

Flooks  | 

birds 
retained 

: Numb  er  : 

Egg 
Capacity 

iH£ — 

lo.s  hronrifir&i- 

Number 

Number 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1943-44  i 

8 

347 

56 

13 

363 

1944-45 

:  26 

1,657 

756 

233 

13,063 

1945-46 

30 

4,317 

2,  222 

505 

18,952 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

USDA  Announces  Ecn  and  Pullet  Goals 

The  United  States  Dopa  tmcnt  of  Agriculture  on  August  23  announced  a 
hen  and  pallet  goal  for  Jnauary  1,  1947  of  435  million.    This  number  is  about 
the  number  of  birds  expected  to  be  on  hand  next  January.     The  goal  is  a  redu  c 
tion  cf  7  percent  from  thu  number  on  farms  January  1,  1946. 


SEPTEMBER-1946 

US  DA  Froz  art-Egg  Purchases  -  22  - 

Tere.iriated 

•  Governnent:c  procurement  of  egg  products  during  the  past  month  has  de- 
clined sharplv  in  vicv:  of  the  seasonal  .decre  .-.sc  in  supplies  of  shell  eggs. 
Purchases  of  dried  eggs  during  August  and  September  were  averaging  less  than 
1  million  pounds  per  week,  compared  with  over  2  million  pounds  during  July. 
Frozen-egg  purchases  during  July  and  August  were  negligible. 

Procurement  of  frozen  eggs  for  export  -was  terminated  as  of  September 
12.     Total  purchases  for  export  during  1946  were  11  million  pounds.     In  ad- 
dition, the  USDA  purchased  about  4  million  pounds  for  price  support  purposes 
during  the  flush  production  season.     Prices  paid  for  frozen  eggs  for  price 
support  were  2_-5/4  cents  per  pound.     Frozen  egg  prices  under  the  procurement 
program  were  about  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  higher. 

The  dried-egg  procurement  program  w:.s  modified  in  August  to  take 
into  account  the  seasonality  in  egg  prices  necessary  to  meet  price  support 
commitments.     The  USDA  purchase 

eggs  7vas  dependent  upon  the  price  returned  to.. the  producer.    Most  purchases 
in  September  were  made  at  s.pl.26  per  pound. 


Table  18. -Purchases  through'  September  14;  194-6,  of  dried  whole  egg  by 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  by 
Months  scheduled  for  delivery 


Year 

Jan. ' 

Feb. 

]  Mar-, 

Apr. 

!  May 

June 

J  July 

[Sept. 

Bet. 

]  Kov. 

\  Dec. 

[  Total 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1941 

0.7 

1.2 

2.6 

2.6 

5.7 

8.7 

15.9 

35,6 

1S42 

11.4 

12.9 

13.1 

13.4 

18.5 

17.5 

18.5 

19.2 

19.2 

22.0 

25.3 

15.8 

206.6 

1943 

:  7.2 

20.1 

12.6 

21.4 

17.2 

10.9 

19.6 

19.9 

16.1 

16.4 

20.1 

28.1 

209.6 

1944 

:  26.4 

27.0 

18.3 

27.7 

27.0 

26,1 

24.8 

31.5 

24.2 

20.4 

12.8 

■  7.6 

275.8 

1945 

:  6.2 

5.0 

9.8 

10.6 

3.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

36,1 

1946 

4.2 

15.0 

16.8 

12.2 

13.7 

11.3 

10  ,.5 

4.6 

Poultry  products  Suspended  from 
Price  Controls 


All  poultry  products  have  been  exempt  from  price  controls  since  July  1. 
Poultry  products  were  to  temain  free  of  price  control  after  August  20,  unless 
the  Price  Decontrol  Board  decided  that  maximum  prices  should  be  reestablished  , 
The  Decontrol  Board  took  no-  -action,  and  poultry  products  are  at  present  exempt 
from  any  maximum  price  regulations.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
initiate  action,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Board,  to  recontrol  poultry  products 
at  some  future  date  under  certain  conditions. 

''"Tiolesale  egg  prices  did  not  increase  during  July  following  the  lapse  of 
price  controls.    However,  in  the  past  few  .-weeks,  wholesale  prices  for  top 
grades  of  eggs  have  risen  almost  as  much  as  usu?,l  for  this  season. I  Prices 
of  low-quality  eggs  have  not  shown  the  usual  seasonal;  increases  since  July  1, 

Chicken  prices  increased  sharply  durin    the  first  week  in  July,  but 
by  the  first  of  August  had  receded  to  late  June  levels.     Prices  again  increased 
in  early  September,     Turkey  prices  showed  little  change  during  July  and  early 
August,  but  in  recent  weeks  have  risen. 
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BAE  "SITUATION"  REPORTS 


The  Cotoon  Situation 

(Monthly) 

lne  Dairy  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  Demand  and  Price  Situation 

Vivlon  only,' 

The  Farm  Income  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation 

(Monthly) 

V 

The  Feed  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  Fruit  Situation 

(Quarterly) 

The  Livestock  and  Vsioo.l  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  iJational  i;ooa  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

(Monthly) 

The  Tobacco  Situation 

(Quarterly) 

The  Vegetable  Situation 

(Quarterly) 

The  vjheat  Situation 

(Bi-monthly  except  mon 
for  July  and  August) 

The  World  Sugar  situation 

(Annually) 

The  above  reports  are  available  fre^  upon  rc:ucst.     Address  requests  to: 

Eurcau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
UV  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.C 


